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M.S NEWS-LETTER 


TRAINING MEN FOR THE MINIST 
IN AFRICA 


A question of man-power 
_ What kind of man-power? 
_ The setting 


ar Fellow-member of C.M.S., 


At an early stage in his argument the 
hop of Southwell, in his recent book 
cation and Ministry, makes this per- 
ent observation : 


Ve deceive ourselves if we imagine that 
tidying up of our machinery will bring 
put the re-conversion of England. That 
uires a living theology and new vyen- 
es in pastoral evangelism.” 


_ is true of England, and it most 

a ov is, it is, if possible, even more 
I the Church in Africa, where, 
wever, it is the conversion of ‘the con- 
ent and not its re-conversion which 
at stake. 


QUESTION OF MAN-POWER 


his News-LeTTER is an attempt to 
iew the situation in Africa as regards 
production of a living theology 
d the incitement to new ventures in 
storal evangelism. Central to this task 
the work that is being undertaken in 
2 theological colleges. At the risk of 
eming to over-simplify I want to in- 
t that the whole task of these colleges 

il remain “air-borne”, an abstraction 
i. rizers, unless it is seen in terms 
en to do the work of training, im- 
far more “foreigners” and, 
as “quickly as possible, an increase 

number of Africans similarly 


is essentially a man-power ques- 
i was recognized as such by the 
«Higgs of 1958. Speak- 
; Committee of the 
dealing with “ Manpower 


PACIFIC 


LIBRARY, 


Maintaining standar 


A meeting of minds 


Transcending race 


and the Ministry ” began its report with 
the words: 


“Tt is of little use to discuss the future of 
the Anglican Communion unless we can 
guarantee to provide a Ministry sufficient, 
alike in number and in quality, to serve an 
expanding mission of the Church.” 


The practical sequel to that is, of course, 
that all the diocesan Bishops in the 
British Isles, and we hope in other 
relatively “ well-stocked” areas, will re- 
joice when some of their ablest young 
clergy discover a vocation to help in the 
work of training for the ministry over- 
seas, and will do everything in their 
power to encourage them, and to re- 
lease them from any sense of obligation 
to remain in this country. After all, the 
bishops have gone on record in Resolu- 
tion 83 of the Lambeth Conference 
where they say: 


“The Conference desires to emphasize the 
need for first-class theological teachers for 
colleges in the developing areas of the 
Church, and calls upon the missionary 
agencies of the Anglican Communion to 
take such steps as are practicable to meet this 
pressing need.” 


The ‘missionary agencies” have, of 
course, been doing this for years, but 
unfortunately not always in the past with 
the kind of enthusiastic support from 
some of the episcopate to which all those 
who attended the last Lambeth Confer- 
ence are now pledged. We will see in 
a moment what is meant by “first-class ” 
men. But I hope what I have just written 
will not be misunderstood as a plea for 
“direction of labour”. The work of 
training men for the ministry is not work 


that can be done by conscripts, least of 
all abroad. Still less is it even proper 
to think of young men being “ directed ” 
to work in circumstances abroad with 
which a bishop in this country is un- 
likely to be familiar. The enfeebling 
demand for “direction” which is so 
widespread to-day is not calculated to 
produce the kind of men who will help 
to construct a living theology or inspire 
to new ventures in pastoral evangelism 
in Africa, or anywhere else. 


Again, let it be said, the real test of 
missionary conviction, now as always, is 
a readiness to see the Church in Antioch 
deprived in order that the Church in 
Galatia can be evangelized. Not until 
that spirit is far more widespread 
throughout the Church to-day will it be 
anything more than vapouring to talk 
about “ Anglican strategy ”. 


This News-Letrer concentrates upon 
the situation in Africa. That is not to 
say that there is no need for “ first-class ” 
men to help in theological teaching in 
Asia. But the problem is different, if 
only because there are appreciably more 
nationals of Asian countries available for 
this work. The needs of Asia in this 
respect are real and need separate atten- 
tion. It will only confuse the issue to 
try to treat them as if the situations in 
Asia and Africa were parallel. 


WHAT KIND OF MAN-POWER ? 


What is meant by “ first-class men” ? 
In the first place the answer can be given 
in some words of Bishop Stephen Neill, 
writing about “ Missionary vocation to- 
day ” in East and West (July, 1958). He 
writes of what he has found to be the 
thinking of Asians and Africans on this 
subject: 


“They are beginning to Jook beyond 
technical qualifications to other things that 
lie beyond them, and are really much more 
important. I would be inclined to sum- 
eae these new demands under three 
eads: 


Devotional Depth — the missionary must 
€ a man or woman of prayer, who is able 
to lead others into the deepest experiences 


of prayer. © 

Evangelistic Passion—it is no use becom- 
ing a missionary unless your primary 
interest is in leading people into direct per- 
sonal allegiance to Jesus Christ, and unless 
you have some idea how to make this part 


of whatever particular ministry you are 
called to fulfil. 


Pastoral Skill — most younger Church 


leaders have been trained as administrators, 
teachers or preachers. They feel the need 


f 
of colleagues who have time for the 
dividual, who can understand the | 
dividual’s need, and can help him thro} 
to a deeper reality of Christian life.” _ 


God help us! That is a formida 


as to inhibit anyone from offering 
the ordained ministry at home ! 


So having put first the standard. 
would suggest as a second answer to 4 
question, humility, the glad recognit 
of how little one knows, how much th 
is to learn, and an equally glad deter 
nation to grow in the knowledge of G 
and of fellow man. Bishop Barry, in 
book from which I have already quot 
has another relevant word: ' 


“What frightens me about some of 
young men at their Ordination is th 
appalling certitude ! ” 


That kind of certitude is, of course, 
automatic disqualification for the hig 
difficult task of teaching theology 
Africa, where almost the first thing whi 
has to be acknowledged is that you, z 

European, haven’t the faintest idea 

what is going on in the African’s mif 
If you start there the African will tea 
you.a lot! To be really teachable, th 
is the second qualification for a teach 


The third qualification is a deep h 
ger and thirst after relating theology 
life, and in this instance to the life of t 
African and to all that is happening 
Africa. This involves a real advent 
of the mind, and a mind wide open 
that, which is prepared to follow E 
who said “J am the Truth”, and whi 
does not specify in advance the destir 
tion to be reached. This road, — 
us frankly admit, should be mark 
“ Dangerous ”’. Pig olla 


An honours degree in theology, t 
higher the better, is desirable equipme 
in addition to the above qualificatiot 
Should you have, besides, a degree 
anthropology or economics, or natu 
sciences, or any other discipline, that 
likely to help but is not essential. < 


So much then for the definition 
what is meant by “ first-class” men. 


THE SETTING 


How will they be employed? T 
answer to that is not as obvious as 
may seem. Somewhere in their emplc 


| there will most likely be a time on 

' of a theological college, and for 
this will be their main sphere. 
r all, it may be hoped, there will 
me experience “outside” the 
gical college in extra-mural work 
rious kinds, and even periods as a 
priest at the “grass root” level 
the Church’s life. For some there 
_be important writing work to be 
For others there may be a con- 
ration of effort in seeking more fully 
enter into the life and experience of 
non-Christian religion such as Islam 
| in Asia, besides Islam, Hinduism and 
ddhism, to mention only two). There 
much to be said for all these varieties 
activity being related in some way to 
yarticular centre where men are being 
ed for the ministry. 


uugh has been said above to show 
training for the ministry ” must be 
aged as a many-sided activity. It 
, I hope, be understood that what I 
é€ written is not to be interpreted as 
usively relevant to any one mission- 
’ society or denomination. I have been 
wing the general situation in Africa. 


© all this must be added the very im- 
ant work of the Universities, which 
developing in Africa, and in which 
a number of cases already it is possible 
read for a degree in theology. Here 
» demands on the teacher, as regard 
grees, will have to conform to 
demic standards and it is right that 
y should. And where higher theo- 
cal training cannot be secured from 
University and where it may be found 
ible for the Churches themselves to 
tute higher theological education, it 
be very important that the very 
lest academic theological qualifica- 


? 


Ss shall be available in the teachers. 


t us turn then to three aspects of the 
hing of men for the ministry in 

a, three problems, if you will. 
€ are many others. The training of 
Wives of the clergy, for instance, is 
of great importance. It really needs a 
-LETTER to itself, and will, I hope, 
one before too long. But the three 
lems will at least help to show the 
mensions of the task to which the 
aumbeth Conference has so forcefully 
rected our attention. 


AINTAINING STANDARDS 


'eae us look first at the problem con- 
nting the Church in one of the least 
oped dioceses in Africa: Sudan. A 


recent Synod of the Diocese went on 
record as follows: 


“This Synod calls on the whole Diocese to 
realize the urgent need for providing an 
adequate ordained ministry for the Church, 
This should be a matter of constant prayer 
and discussion by all Church councils. This 
need should be brought to the immediate 
attention of Christian boys in the inter- 
mediate and secondary schools and Christian 
students in the university.” 


That might be an extract from any 
Diocesan Conference in Britain. What 
follows marks the difference. The Col- 
lege Council of the Bishop Gwynne 
Memorial College gives this reason for 
pressing forward with a far - reaching 
programme of theological training: 

“In a Church of some 20,000 to 30,000 
Church members, there is no indigenous 
Church worker who has passed the School 
Leaving Certificate. This would be dan- 
gerous in any situation; it is especially 
dangerous in a country where the inter-play 
of Islam, Roman Catholicism and Protest- 
ant Christianity demands from the religious 
leaders not only spiritual character but wide 
insight and informed understanding. It is 
also especially dangerous in a country where 
the educational standard is rapidly rising 
and patterns of life are certainly changing.” 


The College Council’s minutes go on: 


“Pastors of higher educational standards 
are urgently needed for such _ pastoral 
responsibilities as the following: 


1. town parishes, especially in Province 
Headquarters and industrial centres ; 


2. chaplaincy work in educational centres 
and colleges, including the university ; 


3. direction of the Apprenticeship Training 
programme, in which pastors should even- 
tually replace missionaries ; 


4. teaching posts at Bishop Gwynne Col- 
leges 

5. men are also needed for training to teach 
Scripture in Intermediate and Secondary 
Schools, which are growing in number.” 


All this, by the way, should be under- 
stood to be in addition to providing for 
the maintenance and extension of the 
ministry in the rural areas where the 
great majority of the Christians in Sudan 
are to be found. 


At once the College Council is faced 
with the necessity for very important 
decisions and for long term planning. 
No one can say that there is any lack of 
vision in this respect, for in recommend- 
ing that the advanced training be linked 
to the London University syllabus, the 
following is minuted: 

“Inasmuch as the University of Khartoum 
was fostered, in its early years, by London 


University, and still maintains close con- 
nections with it, the London examinations 
would be one step towards preparing for 
the day when there might be a Faculty of 
Theology within the University itself.” 


There’s nothing like raising your sights ! 


I have cited the Theological Training 
College in Sudan, only in part because it 
represents one of the least developed 
areas in Africa from the point of view of 
the Church. The problems with which 
that College Council are wrestling are 
only greater in degree than those facing 
every theological college, at least in 
tropical Africa. 


From Uganda comes this note: “ We 
are only just beginning to have for train- 
ing men with school certificate behind 
them.” From Nigeria comes this: 
“Only a small number of the students 
have been to a secondary school and 
none at all have passed through a 
University.” These are startling and 
disconcerting facts about an Africa, 
thousands of whose sons and not a few 
of whose daughters are taking English 
University degrees, or their equivalents 
in North America and India. 


It is at least encouraging to know that 
those who are wrestling with all that is 
involved in raising the standards of train- 
ing are coming together in regular con- 
ferences to discuss common problems. 
These regular conferences would seem 
to point to the need, where training re- 
mains at a pre-university level, for there 
to be an external body both of advisers 
and examiners. 


The theological colleges of Africa 
have grown up from very humble begin- 
nings and their real status is as yet hardly 
recognized or acknowledged by the 
Churches in which they have been 
established. While it can be readily rec- 
ognized that the local Church will want 
to have its representatives on a local 
governing body, and indeed such repre- 
sentation is vital, yet it may be questioned 
whether such local governing bodies are 
able to provide the kind of expert advice 
which can only come from those who 
themselves have an experience of teach- 
ing theology, and teaching in theological 
colleges. If the provision of centres for 
such training is a priority, surely it is no 
less of a priority to see that the maximum 
of expert help is provided for those who 
have this heavy responsibility. An 
Association of Theological Colleges for 
one whole region of Africa would itself 
be a great stimulus and something of this 
kind is shaping both in West and East 
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Africa. But it may well be that e 


of the whole Church, 
theological colleges in Africa. 

“ surveys ” initiated by the Internati 
Missionary Council have already 
cated some of the possibilities in ¢ 
an idea. 


should visit 


Writing as an Anglican I would advz 
the great desirability of more con 
between North America and Afric 
this field of theological training. L 
have already been established. But 
are as yet too slight. The strengthe 
of these links would be for the enric 
of the Church in Africa, and even 
haps in North America ! 
advantages, i i 
ary “invasion” of Africa by so 
North Americans, it would be a real 
to have on the staffs of African 
logical colleges some interpreters ¢ 
way of life which tends at present tc 
confused with Hollywood, large cars 
Coca Cola, and which in reality ha 
much to give of freshness, enthusiasm 
distinctive insights into the meanin 
the Gospel and the momentum of 
Church. 


Two urgent aspects of this 
problem, that of organizing adeq 
theological training, must be noted. 
first is that of finding and equip 
Africans who will themselves be 
teachers of theology in these colle 
who. will be the pioneers of a “Ii 
theology ” and initiators of new ven 
of pastoral evangelism. But if this i 
be achieved then the status of a 
logical teacher will have to be raised, 
his vocation seen as being one than w 
there can be no higher. At the pre 
moment there are very few Afric 
being equipped for this ministry. All 
quickly the few there are are swept @ 
to parochial cures or into the 
archy. There is no higher vocatio 
the Church than that of training teacl 
or training clergy. It is not promo 
to be taken from the staff of a theolog 
college to be made the Provost ¢ 
Cathedral or an Archdeacon or a Bis 
Such transfers should be seen for 
they are, diversions of energy int 
totally different field of activity, ner 
more important nor less, but dif 
This will take a lot of interpreting, 
of humility, a lot of self-discipline, 
a vast amount of vision from all. 
cerned. But there is no more exc 
fulfilling or vital ministry than th 
teaching in a theological college if 
is a man’s vocation and ministry. 


~, 
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@ second urgency which bedevils all 
s for increasing the ministry in 
ica , as elsewhere, is the provision for 
clergy ofa living wage. In the pecu- 
2 circumstances of Africa, where the 
mily group” imposes recognized 
igations on any member who is cap- 
© of increased earning power by 
ue of his education, it would seem 
the whole question of vocation for 
ministry needs to be thought out 
esh. May it not be that we have tried 
maturely to introduce a too indivi- 
listic conception of vocation to the 
ican? Is it not worth exploring the 
sibility of challenging Christian 
hilies to accept a vocation for provid- 
‘one member of the family for the 
aistry, a member upon whom the 
nily group would then make no 
momic demands? This, at least, 
sht be an interim measure until the 
momy of the Church has reached a 
int where more adequate stipends can 
paid. Another partial contribution to 
S problem is that of a Supplementary 
=) to which the Lambeth Confer- 

1958 gave cautious encourage- 


MEETING OF MINDS 


the second problem, and one which is 
ing to make greater and greater de- 
nds upon understanding and wisdom, 
that of helping to show that the Bible 
he Word of the living God, and not a 
dified source book of moral precepts ; 
at from its pages the Christ steps out 
confront the Christian as his contem- 
rary; that the Holy Spirit leads us 
‘o all truth and that into does not 
Ways mean back. 


he true context of the problem is the 
entific world-view which lies at the 
se of all western education, which is 
te indispensable for understanding 

Kind of world in which we actually 
, and which is necessary if we are 
be able to organize our lives properly 
complexities of an international 
iety such as is the only alternative to 
archy. Into this society Africa is 
srging fast. What is quite certain is 
the Africans of the “advance 
rd” are already sharing this world- 
Ww with all the rest who in Asia and in 
st are learning to think in the 

of the 20th century super- 
of thought. This superstructure 
built upon the deepest insights 
he nature of God and of the world 
e were revealed to the prophets of 

and the sages of Greece. What is 


more, the Africans who are sharing this 
inheritance want it for all their fellow- 
Africans. 


There is a tremendous problem here 
for teachers of theology in Africa. For, 
as yet, the “advance guard”, though of 
decisive importance as representing the 
proper leaders of African opinion, is 
small in number in relation to the great 
mass of their fellows whose thought pro- 
cesses are quite different. The teacher 
of theology, therefore, has to train men 
who will be familiar with two thought 
worlds very different from each other. 


This, I believe, is the true context of 
this problem. Very easily and very dan- 
gerously it can be misinterpreted as being 
the old issue of the inspiration of the 
Bible. This can happen very easily be- 
cause the quite spontaneous attitude of 
the newly-literate man is to invest words 
with the mystical quality of a magical 
formula. We who learnt to read as 
children, and for whom the wonders of 
the world of books unfolded gradually 
with the other wonders that came our 
way, find it hard to realize what it means 
to an adult, who having really learnt to 
read, and not just to attach a meaning to 
certain symbols, finds a whole new 
universe swimming into his ken. The 
promise this holds for him is so over- 
whelming that he easily attaches a value 
to the printed word which has no theo- 
logical significance whatever. He is a 
“literalist” in the simple sense of that 
word. He has still to learn that the Bible 
is historical, an idea itself wholly strange 
because the very idea of history is for 
him a novelty. The process of learning 
that words have a dimension of depth, 
and that they must be read in context 
does not come easily. It is far easier to 
repeat a formula than to recognize a 
principle of action. 


The task of theological teaching in 
Africa involves therefore a far more 
complex task than it does in England, 
for instance. Apart altogether from 
learning to think in another language, a 
language which in Africa is very rarely 
equipped to express even such cardinal 
Christian ideas as “ grace”, there has to 
be an introduction of the student to 
history. The fact that the student finds 
the Old Testament easier to understand 
than the New because its way of life is 
nearer his own is, perhaps. a dangerous 
over-simplification. The Old Testament 
is “history”, not a collection of good 
stories. And it is a history which looks 


back and looks forward ; it is not under- 
stood unless it is understood as that. 


There is no conflict between a true 
teaching of the Bible and the scientific 
world-view of an ordered universe with 
its moral demands upon an _ ordered 
existence by man. They belong together, 
and indeed spring from the same revela- 
tion. But there is a real conflict between 
a “literalist” approach to the Bible, as 
here defined in its African form, and the 
historical approach on the one hand and 
the scientific world-view on the other. 
The transmutation can only be found in 
the discovery of the living God, in a con- 
temporary Christ, in a Holy Spirit who 
guides to-day. 


That brief consideration of one of the 
biggest tasks facing the theological 
teacher in Africa will at least suggest to 
the thoughtful reader that it calls for 
rather more theological ability to teach 
a class of African ordinands than it does 
to teach English ones! That reflection 
would seem to alter quite a lot of per- 
spectives and put a new urgency into 
what the Bishops at Lambeth spoke of 
as “the need for first-class theological 
teachers for colleges in the developing 
areas of the Church”. 


TRANSCENDING RACE 


The third problem facing the teacher 
of theology in Africa is also a subtle and 
complex one. It is much more’ closely 
bound up with what happened in Kenya 
in the Mau Mau episode, what recently 
occurred in the Congo, and what, as I 
write these words, is now happening in 
Nyasaland than most of us will find it 
altogether comfortable to accept. 


We of the West are only slowly begin- 
ning to understand the extent to which 
our contact with the peoples of Africa 
has in fact created that spirit of revolt 
which to-day is forcing itself to the sur- 
face in every corner of the continent. I 
believe that in more senses than one 
Father Huddleston was right when, in the 
Caxton Hall on Monday, March 9 of this 
year 1959, he said, speaking of the 
Nyasaland situation: 


“T believe that this is the moment of 
decision, not only for Nyasaland and the 
whole Central African Federation, but for 
the continent of Africa in its relationship 
with the Western world.” 


Why did he say that ? - Was it just a bit 
of platform speaker’s rhetoric? No. 
Tt was his clear awareness of the fact that 


the African’s patience is n 
exhausted. What is more it is § 
patience of the Africans — not jus 
the Nyasalander or the Kikuyu, o 
Congolese. For all its surviving 
balism, and tribalism is the new Afrp 
Achilles’ heel, Africans are becor 
conscious of themselves as_ stan 
together “over against” the white m 
That is the tragic sequel to our ¥ 
western approach to the African. § 
have refused to treat him with res 
as a person. We have insisted on t# 
ing him as a ward, or a child, 
second class citizen. ) 


He is no lo 
willing to be so regarded. Argum 
about political immaturity and econ@ 
necessity, however reasonable they § 
appear, carry no conviction to Afridi 
The use of such arguments betray 
radical lack of understanding of 
dominant mood among an _increa 
section of African opinion. That is 
fundamental fact of the situation 
until we face it there will be no p 
in Africa. 


Now here is a further harsh pe 
which we Christians of the West ha 
assimilate. In the Christian missiom 
enterprise in Africa, no less than in 4 
we have, more often than we 
realized, presented the Gospel fror 
position of political, economic and 
tural superiority. The African, like 
Asian, has had to “take it or leave 
on our terms. At least that is how ith 
often seemed to him. The miracle off 
grace of God, the real wonder of 
Gospel, is that so often, in spite off} 
the authentic spark has jumped the 
between us and the African, and hasw 
his soul on fire. That is the exci 
reality about the history of the Chris 
Mission in Africa, as well as in A 
Christ is doing His strange work§ 
Africa. Of that there is no doubt. § 
the African to-day has come to the p§ 
where he is discriminating more 
more between that which has set his § 
on fire, and the bounds within which 
European has tried to confine it. 


This is the real crisis of the Chure! 
Africa, and not least the Angli 
Church there. And it is a crisis in w 
the teacher of theology is intimately 
volved. For his task is to be an in 
preter, to draw out from the ric: 
mind his own understanding of 

. 


Gospel and Christ’s way of life, and ¥} 
at the same time to show him that ¢ 
works in history, and that this in 
listening to what God has been s 
in history to the white man also 


~ 


1 the white man. That does not 

n accepting all the white man’s inter- 
retation but it does demand of the 
can that he shall treat the white man 
luman being, through whom God 
poken and still speaks—a difficult 
that, for an African since all too 
does not appear that the white 
prepared to recognize the African 
human being through whom God 
y anything ! 


Shall tragically misconceive this 
mt in the history of Africa if we 
one single thread of a romantic 
about missionary work there. A 
shrewd and experienced missionary 
_this to me the other day: 


lieve that most people still assume that 
Africans to whom we missionaries go 
like sponges—ready and eager to 
fb undiluted all the good teaching and 
we have to impart....The fact, of 
, is that the modern African is far 
like a discriminating octopus feeling 
nd in a highly selective manner for 
he wants, and thinks will best nourish 
in the search for the knowledge and 
he has decided to acquire.” 


other missionary, himself a teacher 
theological college, has this to say: 
pe 


2 Church here tends to be very con- 
tive and there is a feeling among the 
generation that it is a museum piece 
ing to the age of colonialism—a feel- 
ch is not altogether without justifica- 


that phrase “the age of colonial- 
. That missionary wrote from a 
of Africa in which race relation- 
are good. But the phrase should 


ity of white men from Britain who 
tered Africa in the past 150 years 

been Anglicans, even if often in 

nly. In the colonial era there was 

ze value attached to Anglicanism 

h territories in Africa which was 
] eg the point need making 
arer ; 


is another aspect of all this 
meeds to be heeded. Here is an 
in speaking at a clerical meeting in 
a year ago: 


we are moving every day 

ependence. ... Nationalists have 
ire to have an 
Chi in an independent 
An advocate of this view said in 
st the Daily Times : 


‘The proposal to unite the Protestant 
Churches in Nigeria is not only desirable 
but very necessary at this time of the 
country’s development.’ 


This is so because, sooner or later, the 
people of the country may react against the 
idea of having a Church of England or 
Scotland operating in Nigeria. Even the idea 
of having a British sponsored missionary 
society functioning in Nigeria would be 
certainly frowned on as giving the impres- 
sion that the country has still not been 
lifted from its colonial status and primitive 
state.” 


Are we capable of using our imagina- 
tions to get the feel of that statement ? 
The speaker at that clerical meeting may 
or may not have identified himself with 
the writer in the Lagos Daily Times but 
he thought the quotation worth making. 
He brought this point in as an argument 
for Church Union, only after listing some 
good theological grounds for it. But he 
did bring it in! 


We shall be quite blind to the signs of 
the times if we do not recognize that the 
revolt against imperialism of every kind 
and the increasing resentment against the 
white man gua white man will greatly 
increase the appeal of separatist sects 
and of national churches with the accent 
on the word national. Here is yet 
another aspect of the really complex 
task facing the teacher of theology in 
Africa. 


I hope that this News-LeTrer will 
have succeeded in discouraging anyone 
who has conceived the rather jolly idea 
that “he would like to teach theology in 
Africa”. I have no fear that I will have 
discouraged any man with a real voca- 
tion, But I hope also that this NEws- 
LETTER will have brought many of its 
readers to a new sense of responsibility 
for prayer for those who-teach theology 
in Africa, whether in University or Theo- 
logical College or in Bible training 
centres, and for those with the scarcely 
less grave responsibility of teaching the 
Faith in secondary schools and teacher 
training colleges. 


I began this News-Letrer with a 
quotation from Bishop Barry. I cannot 
do better than end with another, one 
which reminds us of the inner meaning 
of the Ministry and may well give point 
to our prayers for all who exercise that 
Ministry in Africa, as well as for those 
who prepare men for it. 


“The Church is not...the agent of an 


absentee landlord. He that ascended is he 
also who descended (see Eph. IV.1-16); 
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his withdrawal from earth is but one yourself practise—and in that there 
“moment” in his presence with his faithful neither challenge nor good news. Per. 
people, where two or three are gathered in the last infirmity of the minister—espec 
his name. He is the unseen celebrant of the if he has any personal magnetism — is 
Sacraments and of all the liturgical acts of temptation to make disciples not of 

the Body. Those who perform them are Christ but of himself. The ambassac 
ministers of Christ and stewards of the function is to point away from himsel 
mysteries of God (1 Cor. IV.1). There is the Sovereign in whose name he spé 


given, accordingly to the human agent the ‘We preach not ourselves but Christ 
humbling, terrifying responsibility of repre- as Lord and ourselves your servants 
senting the Lord to His people. Jesus sake’ (II Cor. IV.5).” ; 


“Here we have, incidentally, the reply to 
the only too obvious remark, ‘The clergy 
do not practise what they preach’. How can , ; 
anybody who has thought for two minutes : 
ever suppose that they do or that they 


Your sincere friend, 


could ? What, after all, are we commanded é 
to preach? The corollary to practising : 
what you preach is to preach what you can General Secré 


oP 
a 


If undelivered, please return to 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


*tVocation and Ministry, by F. R. Barry (James Nisbet, 1958.) 12s. 6d., by post 14s. 


This book is addressed primarily to the situation of the Church in Englan 
competent interpreter will discover innumerable relevances to the Church in 
and elsewhere. 


t”’ Theological Education in Africa,’ by Paul D. Fueter, an article which appeared if 
International Review of Missions for October, 1956—a quite absorbing study © 
meeting between the African and the European mind with special reference & 
study of the Bible. 


*+The Growth of the Church in Buganda, by J. V. Taylor (S.C.M. 1958.) 2s., by post : 


This is the most searching, as it is certainly the most thorough, study of a | 
porary Church situation in Africa. If you would know what to expect to-m 
the Church in Africa ; if you would wish to be allowed to prepare for the dé 
to-morrow ; then read this book to-day. It is absorbingly interesting, very ché 
and, because it sees straight, is full of the hope that rises on the othe’ 
penitence. 


* May be borrowed from the C.M.S. Library. 
+ May be ordered from C.M.S. Publishing Department. 
t May be read in the C.M.S. Library. 


